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INVERSE RATIO. 


Small Boy (suddenly). “ Waat are Horses mape or, Uncie?” 
Unele. “On-—F Lesu ann BLoop, or course.” 
Small Boy. “I THOUGHT THEY WERE MADE OF CaTs’-MEAT.” 





CHARIVARIA | A handy little case containing every-; Mr. Arwyorp- Forster thinks there are 
, | thing necessary for rendering first aid in| too many Volunteers, but to dispose of 
‘* RoZHDESTVENSKY has cleared for action case of accidents is the latest motor-car | them in this way seems inhumane, 
by throwing overboard all unnecessary accessory, and there will now be réally | 
woodwork,” reports a cable. It looks asif no excuse for travelling slowly. 
his officers had lost their heads once more! 


Three Englishmen and one French- 


. |man attempted to cross the Channel in 
| At Bristol a man has been sent to gaol | balloons last week, but only the French- 
Toco is said to be in hiding. We for six months for frauds on solicitors.|man succeeded. We congratulate the 
guess that Rozupestvensky will shortly! The punishment is none too severe.| Frenchman on his British pluck and 
get that hiding. Innocent and helpless persons must be | perseverance. 
protected. 

The Third Baltic Squadron has an oa A circular snuff-box, said to have been 
interest all its own for the student of Almost ready. In the Highways and made from the mulberry tree which 
naval evolution. From the various| Byways” Series. W alks in the Tube— | Suaxspeare planted in his garden at 
items composing it, it is possible to trace by the Manager of the Central London | Stratford on-Avon, has made its appear- 
the gradual rise of the modern battleship Railway. ance, and a new and full life of the 


from its earliest beginnings. The Express publishes an article show- Bard is now to be written. 


ing how much better convicts are treated 
in American than in English prisons, 
and alien criminals at present in this 
country are indignant. 


Another snub for the Kaiser! Mr. 
Pierpont Morcan, who was in Sicily at 
the date of the Royal visit, left without 
granting His Majesty an audience. 


It is reported from the Riviera that 
sharks are infesting the territorial waters 
‘in that neighbourhood, Can their 
| presence have anything to do with the 
os . : A proposal is on foot that, now that | S2nouncement that Mr. Jony TRUNDLEY 
The ( HANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER | the Mad Mullah has come to terms with of Peckham is travelling on the Conti- 
explained that, if the surplus had been| ys we should in future call him merely | "®t 
£200,000 more, it would have been the Mullah , 
possible to take a penny off the Income-| : ; A Learned Ass. 
tax. A correspondent now writes toask| “The Volunteer shooting season at) Ivy has nice-looking donkey, suitable 
whether it is too late to open a Mansion | Bisley begins to-day,” announced a con-| governess to take out children, good goer, 
louse Fund to raise that amount. 'temporary last week. We all know that | warranted sound.—Ezchange and Mart 
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THE COMING OF THE PIGMIES. 


Colonel Hargison has arrived at Khartum with six pigmies from 
the Stanley Forest (Congo Free S:ate). At home they wear hardly any 
lothing, but the Sirdar and several officers paid them a visit and 
helped them to make good this defect. The pigmies, who come of 
their own free will, are to reach London in the middle of May, and will 
probably elect to take up a permanent residence in England. } 


Forru from the forest primeval that shadows the sultry 
Equator, 
Causing a palpable gloom, scarce to be cut with a knife ; 
Where, in the matter of founts that are sunny and sand that 
is golden, 
Features recalled in the hymn, Afric is not at her best ; 
Lo! to the gate of Khartam (as I learn from the Mail's 
correspondent 
Led by the hand of the suave Harrison, hunter of game, 
Numbering six, all told, four men and a couple of women 
One of the latter, I hear, quite a presentable shape), 
Bulgy of nose and of lip, sallow-cheeked, and of limited stature 
Ranging from 3 ft. 8 up to a yard and a half, 
(lad in the garments that Nature provides for a tropical 
trousseau 
Add but an apron or so just for the look of the thing) 
Pigmies! ve come from the wild to the purlieus of civilisation, 
Into the well-tilled lands late of the Manpi, deceased, 
Where ve are seen by the Sirdar, who robes you in decent 
apparel, 
Sending his aides to select stuff from the drapery stores 
Lest ye should openly wound the fastidious taste of the 
Tommy, 
Pe an offence to the Sphinx, or to the Dam an affront, 
Stuff to suffice till ye land and a loftier sense of decorum, 
Stern as our rigorous clime, calls for additional clothes. 


What is the cause of your coming? O why were ye fetched 
from the forest ? 

Why were ye booked to explore Town in the middle of May ? 
Lured from the homely delight of assaults on caravan bearers 
Lately ye killed, I am told, seventeen such at a scoop) ? 
What can we give to compare with the chase of the cursive 

okapi ? 
Will it console you to play croquet on Hurlingham lawns ? 
You who have daily conversed with the colobus genus of 
monkey, 
How can you fail to be bored here with Society's best ? 
Crue, ye have chosen a land where the immigrant ever is 
welcome, 
One that is famed for her arms open to all but her own ; 
One where the Liberal Party will stand on the wharf to 
await you, 
Yes, you have heard by report who are the Alien’s friends, 
Relative giants in size and in intellect absolute Titans 
Yet to their generous hearts anything dumpy appeals 
So you have seen them in fancy, the practical masters of 
England, 
Pending the summons to power which they regard as‘a 
cert 


Pigmies! your innocence haunts me!-—I too have a touch of 
the savage 
Therefore I offer you free two little words of advice : 
First —If you wish to remain as a permanent fixture among us, 
Pluck the acceptable hour, now ere the season is full, 
Pluck it, for no one can tell when the Tory may wake" from 
his coma, 
Come to his senses and so carry an Aliens Bill; 
Second —You mustn't mistake for a mark of political giants! 
Heads that are swelled to about twice their habitual bulk. 
0.8. 





NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS AT MUGSBY. 


Reapect fully dedicated to two London evening journals.) 


From the “ Mugsby Evening News” of April 3.—* Nowa- 
days the greatest organs of public opinion recognise that 
frankness on the subject of their circulation is the due of 
both reader and advertiser. Unlike certain decaying jour 
nals, the Mugsby News has nothing to hide. Its books are 
open to public inspection, but lest some can searcely spare 
time for the gigantic task of checking our office records we 
publish for the benefit of the world the exact figures of our 
circulation for the week ending April 1. A distinguished 
firm of Chartered Accountants certify that for this week the 
Mugsby News had an average circulation of 32 copies per 
day (not including the copy kept by the Editor for his private 
perusal). On the night of April 1 a novel scheme impressed 
the inhabitants of Mugsby with the all-pervading influence 
of our widely-circulated organ. Our issue on that night was 
printed on blue sugar-paper (obtained from the emporium of 
Alderman PvestiLes, to whose advertisement of unique bar 
gains in sardines and tinned pears we invite our readers 
attention). Half an hour after the publication of the Erening 
News we venture to say that Mugsby was painted blue 
Derby night or election time were nothing to it. As our 
Editor walked down the High Street to make his weekl) 
survey of Mugsby industry he was gratified if not surprised 
to see the deep blue tint of the True-Blue paper in ever) 
hostelry, from the “Spotted Dog” at one extremity of the 
High Street to the “ Bull and Anchor” at the other. From 
the well-known restaurant of Mr. Tresits the gilded youth of 
Mugsby sallied. Each of them bore in his hand a slight 
refection of fried fish wrapped in blue paper. A distinguished 
citizen was so absorbed in our blue pages that he un 
consciously walked into the town pump. A lady on her way 
to the establishment of Mr. Borriys carried a large parcel 
wrapped in blue paper. In fact all Mugsby was of the hue 
of the empyrean. It would have gladdened the heart of a 
Reckitt.” 


From the “* Mugsby Star,” April 4.“ We do not care to | 


boast of our circulation, but when a rival paper makes 
an impudent claim to be the leading journal of Mugsby 
we cannot, we will not, keep silence. The Mugsby News 
claims that its circulation for the week ending April | 
averaged 32 copies daily. Why was this week chosen’? 
Because it was a week of stirring events, when newspaper 
circulations leapt to their greatest height. Monday was the 
day of the Annual Pig Show; on Tuesday ex-Alderman 
JORKINS was summoned for being drunk on licensed premises ; 
on Wednesday the Mayor's parlourmaid fell down the area 
steps ; on Thursday the Mugsby Vampires played the Grim- 
stone Rovers at Mugsby and gloriously defeated them; on 
Friday P.C. Suirxiys checked an incipient dog-fight in the 
market-place ; and on Saturday there was a free distribution 
of the Mugsby News. We repeat the words—free distribution 
With his own hands the Editor of the Mugsby News left 
a copy of his blue journal at every licensed house in 
Mugsby. Then we have proof that two paupers on their 
day-out from the workhouse were hired to parade the High 
Street reading the blue paper. It is for our Board of 
Guardians to prevent such cruelty to our poverty-stricken 
citizens in the future. By such base methods was the town 
painted, blue and this fraudulent circulation certificate 
secured. 


“The Mugsby Star has no reason to procure blue paper 
the ccst of which is to be taken out in free advertisements 
for a certain grocer) to advertise its merits. Its certified 
circulation for the Year ending April 1 is 33 copies 
daily.” 
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Lady (engaging new cook). “ONE THING MORE. 
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A MATTER OF HABIT. 


I ALWAYS LIKE MY SERVANTS 


|e 
Win As Wife 


= 


TO DRESS QUIETLY.” 


Applicant. “OH, THERE WON'T BE ANY TROUBLE ABouT THAT, Ma'am. I'VE GoT A QUIET TASTE MYSELF.” 








THE FROZEN SOUL. 


(“Mue. Catutte Menpés relates how the 


author of Searron, after a year’s meditation, | 
till the master- | 
: He | 


wrote for fourteen hours a da 
piece was done. Then he reed it to her. 
read it in the glow of creation, the triumphant 
joy of a task achieved. It was night. Every- 
body was asleep in the house. All was silent 
in the garden and on the high road. I heard 
only the sonorous voice, reciting the verse, 
felt only the palpitation of souls out of the 
historic past, troubled and torn, bitter or 
brutal, in their new kingdom of art. Ah! 
what incomparable hours ! ’”— Daily Chronicle 
Au, for that rare and priceless pearl, 

A sympathetic soul ! 
A sweet appreciative girl 

To play a wifely réle ! 
To listen through the livelong day, 
To watch my mobile features play, 
And tireless hear with bated breath 
My new-born tale of life and death. 


But, Mary mine, when I propose 
To read my last MS. 
You take at once to darning hose 
Or cutting out a dress. 
If I insist, your freezing frown 
Chills my poetic ardour down, 
And at the parts where you should weep, 
© Mary mine, you fall asleep. 


Instead of sitting there, with grief 
Incarnate in your look, 

Why, Mary, not extract a leaf 
From Madame Menpés’ book ? 

Why not, in wonder rapt, rejoice 

Hearing the music of my voice, 

And in my noble rage still find 

The magic of a master mind ? 


Had I a soul with mine to glow, 
A heart with mine to thrill, 
What Hamlets and Macheths would flow 
From my inspiréd quill ! 
Whenever flint and steel unite 
The spark is born—a flash of light : 
Were you in sooth my proper mate, 
How would my pages coruscate ! 


Then publishers, who now look shy 
When I presume to call, 
In eager rivalry would buy 
Whatever I might scrawl ; 
Great crowds would gather in a cue 
When any work of mine was due, 
Till with the millionaires’ would rank 
My princely balance at the bank. 


Ah, why not teach your heart to swell, 
Your eye with fire to glance? 

Why make me sigh and think how well 
They manage things in France ? 





Yet after all, amid my pains 

One crumb of comfort still remains : 

If now and then my Muselet snores, 

The fault is far less mine than yours. 








SHAKSPEARIAN NOTE. 

(). From what passage in Hamlet may 
it be inferred that the Prince of Den- 
mark was addicted to borrowing clothes 
from his personal friends ? 

A, From his reply to the Queen’s un 
called-for remark—and certainly ill-timed 
as being made in public before the Court 

as to the “nighted colour” of his 
costume, where he says, 


“Tis not a loan my inky cloak, good mother,” 


Act I, Scene 2, 76. This reading, it 
must be candidly admitted, is not found 
in the first Quarto, which was “a small 
Quarto, barbarously cropped,” but may 
be found in the rer Pinto of 1605. 





Extract from report of a case dealing 
with a fatal motor-car smash: “ The 
jury found that the motorists were not 
to blame, as they did all they could in 
the matter.” 





























PLAYING THE GAME; 


Or. The Art of Conreraation 


Scene 1. —At the Dinner-table. 


cation-—Mr. Pucwiey Dorr, a middle-aged bachelor with a 
well-earned reputati n for social tact and fluency com- 
hined with extreme polish, has been sent in to dinner with 
Miss Imocen Pureroy, an obvious ingénue. Her youthful 
harm, however, has induced him to overlook any intellee- 
tual inferiority, and, even on the stairs, he has so far 
unbent as to impart some highly raluable information 
oncerning the state of the weather for tne last few days, 
hesides confiding the intelligence that the Parliamentary 
Session is responsible for many more people being in 
Tourn than usual. Miss Pureroy has received these 
utterances with a reverential assent which only confirms 


him in an impression originally favourable. 


Viss Purefoy after declining fish to Mr. P. D.) Aren't 
thoee salted almonds over there? Could you reach them 
for*me ? Thanks so much! I absolutely adore salted 
imonds! (She selects three.) I can’t think what people did 
it dinner-parties before salted almonds were invented. Can 
you ? 

Vr. Plumley Duff (conscientiously applying his mind to the 
problem while adopting a tone of playful levity). You are 
inviting me to embark upon a—er—field of highly interesting 
speculation But, on the whole, 1 should be inclined to 
hazard the opinion that in—er—that benighted period people 
probably er—did without them. 

Viss P. (humbly). I suppose it was a silly question. | 
ought to have known that when there weren't any salted 
ilmonds people simply had to do without, poor dears! Still, 
do you know, I can't help thinking dinner-parties must have 
been more cheerful, somehow, in—well, in Queen Ayvxe's 
time, for instance 

Vr. D. (with a kindly but superior smile). If we may draw 
any inference from ecntemporary records, such as the works 
of Swirt, the table-talk of those days was neither remarkably 
brilliant, nor— er— particularly edifying. 

Viss P. Oh, but I meant because of the costumes. Every 
body was so picturesquely dressed then, even the men, 
weren't thev? Wouldn't you lore to wear nice coloured 
velvet and satin with ruffles and things, instead of just plain 
black and white, as you do now ? 

Vr. D. Now, my dear young lady, our sex is content t 
erve as useful foils to the magnificence of yours. But, by 
habiliments are, as is 


way of compensation, if our—er 
doubtless the case, less becoming, they have at least the 
merit of being considerably more— er 

Viss P regarding him with the innocent brown eyes of a 
squirrel | never thought of that. ' 
me! Did men’s clothes cost so very much more in those 


economical, 
It’s quite a new idea to 
times 7? 

Vr. DD). Let me give you a few facts. Ottver GoLpsuitn 
with whose immortal Viear of Wakefield you are possibly 
familiar ? Miss PurEroY murmurs an intelligent, but raque, 
is known to have paid as much as fifteen guineas 
which at that time was probably equivalent to at least double 
the present value of the money-—for a simple suit of “ Tyrian 
hloom”’ coloured satin. Now, [ don’t suppose I pay 

He discourses here at some length on the precise sum per 

annum his eve ning clothes cost him, while Miss PurEFoY 


assent 


listens with rapt attention. 

Viss P. Really! How interesting! And I suppose there 
were all sorts of other expensive things they had to wear, 
besides ? 

Mr. D. (pleased with her intelligence). Why, if you merely 
take such indispensable iters as a silver-hilted sword, a lace 
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cravat, a snuff-box, shoe-buckles, and so forth, they would 
represent a serious outlay. Not to speak of Wigs, which 
frequently cost as much as thirty or forty guineas. 

Miss P. (as she absently pushes one of her salted almonds 
over the edge of the brocade ‘‘ table-centre”’). Not really rg 
How glad you must be that you can keep your money to 
spend on more sensible things ! Motor-cars, perhaps ? For 
L’m sure you go in for motoring ? 

Mr. D. (flattered, but a little disconcerted by this abrupt 
change of subject, as he was about to give her an instructive 
catalogue of the various wigs that characterised the eighteenth 
century). 1 confess I do not. Quite apart from all questions 
of a pecuniary nature, I should decline to give any counten 
ance to a form of conveyance which, in my opinion, will soon 
render the horse as extinct an animal as the—-er—dodo. 

Miss P. Ah, the poor horse! But perhaps he won't mind 
being extinct so very much! I mean, I’ve often thought it 
rather unfair that he should be chosen to draw us about, and 
not some other animal. 

Mr. D. (delighted by her ingenuousness). Nature has her 
injustices, I am afraid. Possibly her excuse in this case 
would be that no other quadruped is so well adapted for the 

er—particular purpose. But you are mistaken in assuming 
that the horse alone has been so employed. 

Miss P. Why, of course! How idiotie of me! 
forgetting the Donkey! 

Mr. D. Also the Dog, the Bullock, the Reindeer, and—for 
heavy artillery, if for no other vehicle—the Indian Elephant. 

Miss P. (with sparkling eyes). You make me feel «0 
ignorant! Though of course I might have remembered 


I Was 


them. But I can’t think of any other animal that is used in 
that way. And I don’t believe that even you can, either! 
Mr. D. (in quiet triumph). 1 think I can. Unless I am 


greatly misinformed, Zebras have been successfully trained 
to go in harness. 

Miss P. Zebras! Isn't it wonderful! 
second almond by the side of the first.) 
you don’t know, Mr. Durr ? 

Mr. D. I daresay I could tell you a few further facts 
about Zebras which may be new to you. 

Miss P. They're quite certain to be. You see, I’ve never 
learnt any facts. 1l’ve been so shockingly educated. Like 
all women ! 

Mr. DP. (bowing with the courtly grace that he has foun 
effective on former occasions’. No woman can be bad); 
educated when she has learnt to render herself an agreeab' 
companion to Man. 

Miss P. (pouting). Ah, I see what it is! You despise 
women. (As Mr. Durr protests gallantly) Oh, yes, you do! 
You don't believe they can do anything as well as men cen 
You would prevent them even trying to—-if you only could! 

Mr. D. 1 would prefer to put it in this form. While | 
allow that your- er—-charming sex is capable of attaining « 
certain proficiency —I will go even further, and say, excell« nce 

in the Arts, | frankly own that I have far too high an 
admiration for Woman to endure to see her unsex herself by 
stepping into the arena to engage with Man in the sterner 
conflicts of what I may describe as the serious Business of 
Life. 

Miss P. But don’t women make rather good clerks ? 

Mr. D. | will grant you that the superior suppleness o! 
the feminine hand-(with a glance at Miss Pureroy’s, which 
is idly fingering a third almond)—may give a woman som 
small advantage in manipulating purely mechanical instru 
ments like—well—-Typewriters—but Great Heavens! is such 
slavery as that a fitting career for—(He enlarges on this theme 
with real eloquence, until he is brought up short by the dis 
covery that her mind is elsewhere, and that she is frivolously 
attracting the notice of somebody whom he cannot see across 
the table to three salted almonds, which she has amused hersel/ 


(She deposits a 
Is there anything 
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by placing side by side). 
failed to retain your entire attention ! 

Miss P. How can you think so! 
| ve been most awfully interested! You 
lon't know how much you have helped 
me! You've said exactly what | wished 
vou to say! But you must tell 
the rest another time. Because, do you 
know, your other neighbour has been 
trying to get a word from you for ever 
so long—so I’m afraid I must be un 
selfish and give you up to her. 

She turns to the man on her right, who 
monopolises her during the re 
maining courses. 

Vr. D. (later. seizing his chance just 
before their hostess gives the signal). | 
observe, Miss Pureroy, that, notwith 
standing your—-er— professed adoration 
for salted almonds, you are leaving the 
few you took absolutely untouched. 

Viss P. You are too frightfully ob- 
servant, Mr. Durr! I see I had better 
confess at once that I didn’t take them 
to eat only to play with. 

Vr. D. (to himself, as the ladies rise). 
Rather an attractive child—but imma 
ture at present. A mind that merely 
requires forming, though. 


Scexe IT. 


Siruarion—T'he men have come upstairs ; 
Mr. Puomiey Durr, who was hoping 
for a further opportu nity of sound- 
ing the depths of Miss Pureroy’s 
engaging ignorance, finds himself 
intercepted by his hostess, and pre- 
sented to another young 
Miss Pecoy Briownr. 

Vr. Duff (with heroie affability). The 

er —gaieties of the Season are begin- 
ning early this year. I daresay you are 
already up to your eyes, Miss— er 

Biouyt, in what one may perhaps be 

permitted to term the Social Whirlpool 

dances, dinners, and so forth —h’m? 


In the Drawing-room. 


lady 


a 


Viss Blount. Oh, 1 don’t know. Not 
many dances, s9 far. Another dinner- 
party though, only next week —(with a 


little grimace) 
anybody 


worse luck! Don’t tell 
but I simply loathe dinners! 

Vr. D. At your age, my dear young 
lady, one has not yet commenced to dine. 
But | infer from your tone that you 
have not been entirely fortunate in your 
partner thisevening. Oram I mistaken? 

Miss B. Well, he might have been 
worse. I wish he had been. Then I 
should have had a chance of winning. 

Mr. D. A chance of Pardon me, 
but I don’t quite understand. 

Miss B. How could you, when you 
lon’t know! But I'll tell you, if you'll 
promise faithfully not to give me away. 
Mr. Dorr promises.) Well, a girl-friend 
ind IT have invented a game for getting 
through dull dinner-parties without | 
being bored. 
man who takes us in to mention certain 


? 


I fear I have 
Why, 


me 


do instead. 


puts an almond where it can catch the 


We each try to get the! particular occasion ? 


Mr. D. And is it allowable to ask! [He takes his leave as soon as he can, 
what those three things were, on this without making any further at 

tempts to stimulate the intelligence 

Miss B. Let me see. The first was of Miss Imocen Puneroy. F.A. | 
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PROGRESS. | 
Overheard in Kensington, Tine, 9 a.m | 

Fair Club Member (lately married, to friend). “ Bye, tye! Cax’t stor! Must rvusn or, 
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things, and the one who does it first|‘ Wigs,” the second “ Zebras,’’ and 

wins. Now do you see? what was the third? Oh, J know 
Mr. D. (amused). Perfectly. And 1)“ Typewriters.” And just imagine! | 

must congratulate you on a most inge-| Miss Pureroy managed to make her | 





nious device for avoiding boredom. 





partner mention all three before dinner | 

















Miss B. Isn't it? But this evening| was half over. It's a record! 
Miss Pureroy (my friend’s name, you} Mr. D. (acidly). Miss Puxrroy must be 
know) won in a perfect canter. By two a young lady of quite exceptional ability. 








salted almonds ! 
Mr. D. By two 
Miss B. We use them to score with, 
you knovy. That is, when there are any. 
There generally are-—but bread pills will 
And, as soon as each of the 
three things is mentioned, one of us 


Miss Ii. She did awfully well at Newn 
ham in the History Tripos. Still, | 
expect whoever took her in this evening 
must have been — well, rather a duffer 
I couldn't see who it was, because of tlie 
flowers between us. 1 wonder if you 
noticed, and could point him out to me ? 

Mr. D. (stiffly). 1’m afraid it is not 
in my power to oblige you. 
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MIXED BAGS. 


New York, April 12 ‘A telegram from 
Frederick Oklah ma says that President 
R evett killed a six-foot rattlesnake with 

rt riding-whip The snake made four 
3 strikes before being killed. The 
President als wht a live wolf Lafar 


Larest advices from Hayling Island 
tate that the Premier, during his recent 
sit to these popular links, had a rather 
narrow escape of being bitten by what 
ippeared to be a poisonous snake. It 
appears that Mr. Batrour, after playing 
thirteen strokes in a bunker, disturbed 
the reptile, which was lying concealed 
under a large stone, and suddenly 
ittacked Mr BaFot rs caddie, a boy 


named Atroxso Busey With extra- 
ordinary presence of mind the Premier 
struck the snake several smart blows 


with his niblick, and finally despatched 
it with his Schenectady putter. The 
caddie, who was in a state of collapse, 
was assisted to the club-house by Mr 
Bacrour and his partner, and after a stiff 
joruin of sloe gin professed his readiness 


to continue the round The extraordinary | 


part of the episode was that on examining 
the mangled remains of the reptile it 
turned out after all to be only a sloe 
worm. This, however, did not complete 


the lethal activity of the Premier during 


the day, for in the afternoon he drove a 
low ball off the thirteenth tee with such 
violence that it killed a frog in some 
marshy ground in the neighbourhood of 
mid on. 

Mr. A.rrep Austiy, while recently out 
hawking in a governess cart, was 
attacked by a mad bull of the most 
Mr. AusTIN was 
entirely unarmed save for a thin roll of 
MS., but with perfect presence of mind 


exacerbated character 


he began to recite “ Jameson's Ride” 
in his strong unfaltering baritone. He 
had barely reached the third stanza 
when the bull uttered a piercing bellow 
and dropped down dead. On the way 
home, it should be mentioned, Mr 
Atrrep AvustIN quite inadvertently drove 
over a valuable guinea-pig, the property 
of a retired artificial-eye-maker, thus 
bringing up the cost of his day's sport 
to £105 6s. 8d 

While fishing at Lelant in Cornwall 
during a recent week-end visit to that 
salubrious health resort, Mr. Sipvey Lee 
caught thirteen conger-eels in three 
hours with the aid of an explosive 
harpoon The largest conger-eel mea- 
sured 7 feet 3 inches from the tip of 
the tail to the tip of the nose, and 8 feet 
+ inches from the tip of the nose to the 
tip of the tail. On the same day, going 
out across country with a rook-rifle, Mr 
Smyxey Lee shot thirteen blackbirds, 
two bantams, a piebald field-mouse, and 
a ring-tailed stevedore. 

Mr. Max Pewpertoy, who is inde- 
fatigable in the quest of local colour, 


has lately taken to cub-shooting in April 
with remarkably sensational results. 
The other day, after shooting two fine 
rocketers, he was attacked by a very 
savage bagman, but floored him with a 
well-aimed shot with his boomerang, 
without which Mr. Prmperton never 
travels in the Provinces. On his way 
home, it should be added, Mr. Max 
Pemperton caught a live tortoiseshell cat, 
and brought down a fine peahen with 
his pea-shooter, a splendid weapon pre- 
sented him by the Emperor MENELEK. 








A MODERN LUCIFER. 


“The emanations of N-Rays from the 
human body may be classified as follows: 
Deep blue, deep thought. Orange, ambition. 
Pale green, individuality. Grey, anxiety and 
depression. Deep red, passion.”’ 


Mrs. Northesk Wilson | 
“ You'Lt never shine among your fellow- 


men,” 
My master oft would say, with gloomy 
brow. 


It troubled me, for I believed him then 

I would that he could see his pupil now, 
And notice how I sometimes fairly blaze 
With brilliant pyrotechnical displays. 


When moistened towels my throbbing 
brain assuage, 
When I for long have toiled, in drear 
futility, 
To write, O Punch, for thine historic page 
A poem of considerable ability, 
I find each finger gleam with rays whose 
hue 
Rivals the firmament in purest blue. 


When Pegasus to lofty heights would rise, 
Seeking the outermost ethereal space, 
Vague luminosities from out mine eyes 
And each projecting point upon my face 
Do emanate in orange-coloured spires, 
With glimmerings kindred to St. Elmo's 
fires. 


And when I write, with swift and facile 
pen, 
All in mine own inimitable style, 
Haloes of palest green surround me then, 
Flashing from each particular hair the 
while 
In fact, | splutter forth N-Rays ad lib., 
Like some gigantic animated squib. 


"Tis done, and I have sent my verse away. 
The world once more assumes its nor- 
mal state, 
Save that I glimmer fitfully and grey, 
The Editor’s acceptance while I wait. 
But, if he send rejection note instead, 
By Jove! I bet 1’ll make the landscape 
red ! 





Ars longa, vita brevis. 


To Sramwerers.—Those who stammer 
or are interested in the subject should read 
a Book by one who cured himself after suf- 
fering over 35 years.—Adtt. in Standard. 
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OUR DENTAL DEFICIT. 

Mrs. Joun Laxe has been complain- 
ing in the Fortnightly that the English 
have not the habit of going to the 
dentist, and that, in this respect, we | 
have much to learn from America. | 
We commend her remarks to the | 
British tooth-doctor and to the fortunate | 
possessors of native teeth, and suggest | 
that means should promptly be taken 
to increase the attractiveness of dentistry, | 
active and passive-—especially the latter. | 

Children, for instance, should be 
trained from their earliest years to 
regard the dentist as a species of “ funny 
man,” and a visit to his sanctum as a | 
substitute for a matinée at the panto- 
mime, his jokes and by-play with the 
instruments being equally excruciating. 
A Certificated Dental Clown, armed 
with a forceps (which need not neces- 
sarily be red-hot), would be provocative 
of roars of laughter on the part of the 
audience of little ones. 

Much also might be done to enhance 
the gaiety and sociability of the dentist’s 
waiting-room. The back numbers of 
ladies’ papers, which are the chief 
sources of mental distraction there to 
be found, would seem to lack a little in 
the matter of exhilaration, even when 
not more than a year old. Here there 
would be an opportunity for humorous 
electrophones, laid on, say, from Mr. 
Justice Dartina’s Court when trying a 
Cingalee case, or from Mr. Piowpen’s 
Variety Entertainment. S#axkspeare’s 
dictum about the inability of the philo- 
sopher to endure toothache patiently 
would be speedily falsified. Philosophy | 
might perhaps have an occasional difh- 
culty in listening to the receiving end 
of the instrument, but, on the whole, 
such an installation would tend to 
mirthfulness and add to the drawing 
powers of the L.D.S. 

“Progressive Tooth Parties” might 
easily become a popular form of enter- 
tainment. Persons would score accord- 
ing to the number and soundness of 
their teeth, and any player who could 
exhibit a complete set of thirty-two 
would take a prize with a “flush” or 
“corner,” or some such appropriate 
term. You would hold a “jaw” instead 
of a “hand,” and anybody revoking 
would go straight to the qualified 
dealer's chair and discard three teeth 
as a penalty there and then. We have 
here the nucleus of an entirely new 
and original pastime, which is surely 
calculated to remove the stigma just 
laid on the British nation. 











A Poacher’s Paradise. 

Asout aN Hour rrow Towy.—-Charm- 
ing Bijou Residence . . grounds adjoin 
a large pheasant preserve; owner going | 
abroad.—Adtrt. in Standard. 
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THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 








Mabel. “Now, Mr. Sporty, supposixa you were Paris, WHICH OF US THREE WOULD You Give THE AprLe To?” 


Mr. S. (thinking he sees a brilliant way out of a difficulty). “ Weit.—you ske—THERE'S SUCH A SAMENESS ABOUT You ALL!” 








PASSIVE RESISTANCE IN MUSIC. 
Tue recent decision of nineteen lead- 
ing musical publishers to cease publish- 
ing music, as a practical protest against 
the system of piracy now rampant in 
our midst, has been fraught with momen- 
tous results. A spirit of protest is in 
the air, and in almost every department 
of the musical world abrupt and uncom- 
promising resolutions are being taken. 
During Kupewix’s recent successful 
tournée in Spain, a Spanish journalist, in 
an otherwise eulogistic notice, introduced 
a disparaging reference to the famous 
rutuoso’s illustrious twin offspring. He 
observed, “ Kupeuik is undoubtedly a 
ery marvellous performer, but we 
should like to hear a little less of his 
twins and a little more of his fiddle.” 
Deeply wounded by this outrageous 
observation, the great violinist published 
a statement to the fact that unless the 
offending journalist committed hara-kiri 
within a fortnight, he (Kusetix) would 
have his hair cut in three months, The 


consternation that has been caused by 
this decision can better be imagined 
than described, especially when it is 
added that the journalist has refused to 





terminate his miserable existence, and, 
now six weeks after the offence, is still 
pursuing his usual avocations on the 
banks of the Guadalquivir. 

We understand that the continued 
popularity of the pianola and the gramo- 
phone has led to a general strike on 
the part of the German bands in this 
metropolis. Ata largely attended meet- 
ing held in Notting Dale on Thursday 
last, it was unanimously resolved by 
upwards of 400 Teutonic wind-instru- 
mentalists that, in view of the deplorable 
state of affairs created by the introduc- 
tion of mechanical appliances, and the 
absence of any legislative restrictions 
calculated to abate the nuisance, the 
German bandsmen of London would for 
the present and until further notice cease 
entirely from any public performances 
in the streets. It was further deter- 
mined to send a copy of the resolution 
to the German Ambassador, in the hope 
that diplomatic pressure might ™ 
brought to bear on the Liberal leaders 
80 a8 to secure a pledge of Protection for 
foreign street music as against the home- 
grown counter-attraction. 


It is reported that FLorize. von Revrer, 





the wonderful boy composer, conductor 
and violinist, exasperated by the com- 
petition of rival prodigies, has formally 
announced that if a single fresh wonder- 
child ventures to make his début during 
the forthcoming summer season, he 
(Fiorize. von Revver) will retire from 
public life until he is old enough to wear 
teeeoers. 


Meanwhile, the suggestion has been 
made, and is widely supported in the 
best non-musical circles, that, as a 
protest against piracy, no music what- 
ever should be played for twelve calen- 
dar months. Only thus, it is urged, 
an people be made to understand how 
monstrous are the enormities of the 
pirates. 


In this connection we might remark 
that, a rumour having gained currency 
that literary copyright is also in a queer 
and questionable state, a number of 
authors have pledged themselves not to 
produce any new novels for a fortnight. 
Among those who refuse absolutely to 
sign this drastic agreement are Mr. Le 
Qvevx, Mr. Ricuarp Marsn, “ Lvcas 
Cueeve,” Ayn 8. Sway, Mrs. L. T. 
Meape and Mr. Hewry James. 
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WOMAN'S WORLD. 


‘of the 


HE 
Wil a kn ule lq neniaft . ] rna 
“ Britieh Weekly 


Women ON THE Bencn. 


Tue strange behaviour of the prisoner 
at the Leeds Assizes who, after being 
convicted of the theft of 1000 cigarettes, 
hurled a bottle at the head of the 
Recorder, furnishes a striking object 
lesson in the dangers to which women 
would be exposed if they were eligible 
to judgeships and other similar posts. 
Of course the difficulty could be got 
over by the use of a grille, but for my 
own part I never wish to be called upon 
to put on the black cap 


A Gracervut CompLienrt. 
I hear it on good authority that the 


| Sisters FINney, whose wonderful natatory 


exploits have recently caused such ex- 


| citement at the Tivoli, have been elected 


| honorary 


Associates of the Mermaid 


Society. 
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ltimes is the abandonment of the old 





“owen soni. 


LA LETTRE. 


ME UP TO CLEAR THE TABLE!” 
ng out her inatructions aa rapidly as possible 





Tue Uxpercrounp as A Sanatorium. 
The electrification of the Underground 
proceeds apace, but though the change 
desirable on most grounds let us 
remember that, as Madame Saran Grayp 
once wittily said, it is a good wind that 
blows nobody ill. The sulphurous atmo- 
sphere of the Underground, erroneously 
supposed to promote pulmonary dis- 
orders, is in reality so wholesome that 
the staff are believed 
from consumption or bronchitis. Could 
not the Directors contrive, just for old 
sake’s sake, and in the interests of 
hygiene, to work one section of the line 
on the old system ? 


Otp Marriace Customs. 
The Bishop of Caruiste’s wish that 


there might be some means of punishing 

veel on the 
footpath reminds me to cleave that 
orange blossoms as an essential adjunct 
in bridal toilettes are decidedly going 
Another sign of the 


people who throw orange 


out of fashion. 


never to suffer | 


custom of pelting the departing couple 
with rice and old shoes. When Miss 
Dororay McMvcrpiz, the charming 
daughter of the Rev. Professor Hamisn 
McMovrpie, was married the other day, 
the absence of all missiles, granular and 
otherwise, was generally commented 
upon. 
Tue Revivat or Bata Bons. 

Quite one of the features of the winter 
season has been the renewed popularity 
and increased consumption of Bath buns. 
Lady hockey players, I am told on good 
authority, find them the most sustaining 
form of refreshment after a hard match, 
and in more than one photographic 
group of hockey teams I Ce noticed 
that some of the players were engaged 
in munching their favourite comestible 
when the picture was taken. 








SMOKED BEAUTIES. 

(“Is the sulphur that finds its way rid smoky 
chimneys into the air of London the secret of 
the London complexion ? Put a London 
girl beside a country girl, and ten chances to 
one the London girl’s complexion is the better 
—Black and White.| 
O wives and maids of London Town 

Who value your complexions, 
Rejoice when “ blacks” 
From chimney-stacks 

Fly out in all directions ! 

What though the soot assoils your gown ? 

In Black and White it’s hinted, 
Tis flues that reek 
Which make your cheek 

So delicately tinted ! 


Though Beauty-Doctors boast their skill 
Have done with them for ever! 
The City’s gloom 
Will bring a bloom 
That beats their best endeavour ! 
Go forth and wander where you will, 
Unveiled and unenamelled 
Leave tender Time 
And London grime 
To do their work untrammelled ! 


Heap up your fires (though coals are dear 
And make the heavens duller ! 
Let London choke 
In smuts and smoke 
They beautify your colour ! 
And if your men-folk interfere 
With rash, sulphuric speeches 
You need not care, 
The worse the air, 
The more you ll look like Peaches ! 








Turning Turtle. 
From the Standard :— 


direction under perfect conditions.” 
The second line looks very ominous. 
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“The Third Baltic Squadron, under Admira! | 
Ajsoynos & ur Aepseysek popes ‘ad0LVOOUIN | 
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SMALL PROFIT, QUICK RETURN. 


Brotuer B-ir-r. “ WHAT, BROTHER, BACK TO THE FOLD SO SOON?” 
Missioner J-s-pu. “WELL, DO YOU KNOW IT HAS BEEN BORNE IN UPON ME THAT OUR SUCCESS WILL BE 
MORE COMPLETE THE LONGER IT IS DELAYED!” [Ironical cheers from the Cassowaries 
[In his speech of April 12, which has been interpreted as ‘‘a tactical withdrawal to Mr. BaLrour’s base,” Mr. Cuampencat said, “1 hope 
the great Liberal Unionist Organisation will not be cast down by any opposition or temporary check, but that they will pursue this great 
policy to a success which will be the more complete the longer it is delayed.”’} 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 






EASTER AFFINITIES; 


EXxTRacTeD From THE Diary or Tosy, M.P. 


OR, IMPROBABLE ARRANGEMENTS 


FOR 





THE HOLIDAYS. 





{Our Artist hears, on authority which he has every reason to doubt, that Mr. Wanklyn and Mr. Winston Churchill propose to spend the 
holidays together in Paris studying the subterranean “ oubliettes” recently devised for President Loubet and the French Ministry by 
Bonapartist conspirators, with a view to similar constructions at Westminster. Lord Hugh Cecil, says the same authority, goes to Highbury 
for the Easter Recess as the guest of Mr. Chamberlain, while Mr. John Redmond and Lord Rosebery, who are quite inseparable of late, pay 
a round of visits together in Nationalist circles in Ireland.] 


House of Commons, Monday, April 10. 

Time was, within memory of many 
seated here this afternoon, when Budget 
Night was the central attraction of the 
Session. Every Bench was filled; side 
galleries were peopled ; a throng of late- 
| comers were content to stand through 
| succeeding hours at the Bar. There 
were giants in those days. Dzuzzy, 
GLapsToye, Lowe, Jokiw and Squire oF 
Matwoop filled in turn office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. To-day, by 
strange concatenation of circumstance, 
| Son Austen finds himself thrust to the 
| front with mission to bend the bow of 
| Ulysses. 

Achieved his task admirably. Arwowp- 
Forster, taking a day off, marvelled how 
a Minister could speak for hour and a 
| half and so rarely employ first person 


| singular. As the Mewper ror Sark says, 
there was compensatory action. If 


CHANCELLOR oF Excunguer did not supply 
many i’s to dot, he crossed off twopence 
from his Tea. 

In current circumstances this a bold 
thing todo. Surplus seemed in amount 
specially designed to permit of reduction 
of Income Tax by what Mr. Mantalini 
accustomed to allude to as a 

demnition copper.” Income-tax payer, 
IssacHaR among bondsmen to the Ex- 
chequer—‘‘a strong ass couching down 


was 





between two burdens,” Direct and 
Indirect Taxation—-was last year defini- 
tively, unreservedly, promised this relief. 
In time of what Lorp Caancettor would 
call “a sort of peace,” Austen had clapped 
on a penny to an already insufferable 


burden. 
“But only for a year,” he airily 
explained. “ Very first time I find a 


penny in my pocket, will give it you 
back with thanks.” 

Here was the penny and a comfortable 
sum to carry over after its repayment. 
With Dissolution imminent worth while 
mollifying that multitudinous elector, 
the Income-tax payer. If ever there was 


certainty on eve of Budget it prevailed | 


this morning. 

Son Austey, however, withstood temp- 
tation. Waving the banner of sound 
finance, he insisted that first thing to 
do is to pay off your debts. So he 
set aside a million in augmentation of 


Sinking Fund designed for wiping off | 


National Debt. Residue not sufficing to 
meet amount involved in remission of 
penny on Income Tax, he knocked off 
2d. a pound from tax on Tea. 
Everything comes to the man who 
waits. To the Income-tax payer, long 
waiting for remission of his burden, 
there comes rebuff. Cuarves Lamp used 
to say that if he was habitually late in 


turning up at his desk at the India 
Office he made up for it by going away 
early. Thus the Income-tax payer, the 


| first citizen on whom a Chancellor of 


Exchequer in need of funds preys, is, 
when pressure slackens, the last to be 
relieved. 

That a matter of policy. Its adoption 
just now not lacking in heroism. As 
to the speech and its delivery, both 
excellent. Conscious of the shadows 
of the giants of other days looming 
in the historic Chamber, Son Austen 
wisely refrained from suggesting com- 
parison with their larger manner. He 
made no effort to rise to height of 
eloquence such as Mr. G, was wont to” 
revel in when expounding his Budget ; 
nor did he beautify his speech by quiota- 
tion from the classics as was Bos Lowe's 
wont. He had a scheme to expound, 
a message to deliver. That was his 
appointed work; he accomplished it 
with a modesty and lucidity that dis- 
armed captious criticism. 

Business done.— Budget introduced. 

Tuesday night.—First allotted day for 
debate on Budget, a little affair involving 
expenditure of £142,000,000. Might be 
supposed benches would be crowded by 
representatives of the people who find 
the money. As matter of fact, debate 
carried on, with contribution of speech | 


























from CHANCELLOR OF THE EXcHEQUER, in 
presence of less than a quorum 
(‘ounter-attraction prevailing in Com 
nittee Room upstairs. Twopence in the 
po ind off tea: 
of old seores incurred on account of 
iort-weighted jam, guns that wouldn't 
fire, and horses no man cared to remount; 


a million set aside to pay 


disappomtment of Income-tax payer at 
non-fulfilment of pledge solemnly given 

vear ago — these things nought by 
comparison with the heroic self-devotion 
of Wittiam Arrox, Knight 

Pity the story must needs be told in 
prose. Poignant sorrow that the pen 
vhich recorded in deathless verse the 
early matrimonial processes of Young 
Lochinvar has been laid down. The 
bald facts are that the wedding day of 
the sexagenarian knight coincided with 
an hour of peril for the Government. 
Amendment moved to the Address 
threatening its existence; the price of 
every vote A prosaic 
person would either have put off his 
wedding or snapped his fingers at the 
Ministerial Whip. The man who flung 
a bridge across the Firth of Forth and 
tamed the turbulent Tay with girdle of 
iron rose high above conventionalities. 

The peculiar, apparently insuperable, 
difficulty lay in the fact that the wedding 
hells were appointed to ring in far-off 
Ayr, nearly a ten hours’ journey by rail 
But the thing could be done, and the 
brisk bridegroom decided it should be 
l'rain leaves Ayr at 1.5 p.w.; due at 
Euston 10.45; division not expected 
much before midnight. 

No momentary enthusiasm should in 
acknowledgment of 
the advantages the resources of civilisa 


above rubies. 


duce omission of 


tion provide in these interesting cases 
Young different 
reasons, hurried into preparations to get 
away with the lady he was resolved to 
make Mrs. L. Through all the wide 
border his steed was the best; but its 
pace could not compare with that of 
the Scotch express, with accompanying 
luxuries of reserved compartment, 
luncheon hamper, tea basket, generously 
spread dinner table, and the brougham 

awaiting arrival at Euston Station. 
Nevertheless, the Ayrshire knight's 
achievement a notable one. The train 
was punctual; the brougham attendant; 
the blushing bride compliant with the 
call of duty, trumpet-toned from the lips 
of Empire. Arriving breathless in the 
Lobby, he was in time to vote in the 
division, “and,” as Pepys wrote on 
recording less 


Lochinvar was, for 


many pages of diary 
heroic deeds day by day, 
supper.” 

This afternoon something like two 
hundred Members assembled in Com- 
mittee Room upstairs to present the 
bridegroom with token of their admira- 
tion. Price Artuvr presided, making 


‘*so home to 
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a speech that moved some of the younger | presence of the Sovereign who was then 


| 


unmarried men to tears. Then, as at 
\usterlitz and Wagram Napo.eon with 
his own hand pinned the cross of the 
Legion of Honour on the breast of a 
gallant comrade, Prisce Arraur, preserv- 
ing his gravity to the last, handed to 
the indomitable bridegroom a silver 
mug on which was inscribed record of 
his derring-do 

Acianp-Hoop hears that, since the 
movement was set on foot which cul- 
minated in to-day’s proceedings, quite a 
number of marriages have been arranged 
by Members of the Party, varying in 
age from 25 to 70. 

Business done.—Tea Resolutions in 
Budget scheme carried. 

Friday night.—During a week daily 


devoted to discussion of Budget scheme | 








A Past Master w Bupsers. 
Jokim in the Peers’ Gallery. 
Viscount G-sch-n 


Members have been conscious of a great | 
gap on Front Opposition Bench. It is 
the first time these twenty years that | 
on Budget Night, and at subsequent} 
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Prince of W aes, listened with satisfaction 
to Son Austen making his second effort 
recognising in it a vast stride since the 
first essay. Rrrcue, making his re 
appearance on the Parliamentary scen 
after a bereavement in which he had the 
sympathy of the whole House, shrank 
to a back berch. On a corner seat 
behind Treasury Bench another veteran 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, hight 
Sr. Micnae, anp att ANGELS (so called 
from angelic sweetness of temper 
listened approvingly. 

But on Budget nights or other nights 
the Squire or Matwoop’s place knows 
him no more. 

Business done. 
ment Bill. 


Land Values Assess- 





THE TWO VOICES. 


I sam unto Myself: “’Tis ten 

And after, and the sons of men 

Have long been going to and fro. 

Get up and toil. You ought, you know.” 


But thus Myself did make reply : 
“ You know you're just as glad as I 
That we’re still comfy here in bed. 

You get such notions in your head!” 


But I replied : “ O hapless one, 

Where are your childhood’s morals gone? 
The man that does not early rise 

Grows neither rich, nor well, nor wise!” 


But he: “‘ Much stock I never took 
In maxims from the copy-book : 


| Howe’er sublime and true they be 


They're quite devoid of charm for me.’ 


| And I undaunted : “Is the day 


A thing for slaves to snore away ? 
Think how upon some upland lawn 
The smiling rosy-fingered dawn 


But he: “ The day begins at ten, 

And even later now and then: 

The sun cen work itself, and dew 

’s a thing I’ve never taken to.” 

And I: “ Incorrigibly bad!” 

And he: ‘Precisely! Aren't you glad! 
And then, the daily battle o’er, 


stages of the Bill, the stately figure of} We slumbered noonwards as of yore! 


the Squire or Matwoop has not stood | 
at the Table, cheers and laughter follow- | 
: ‘ aa . . | 
ing on his sharp criticism. Sometimes | 








GaLLopinc ConsUMPTION. That the 


it has fallen to his lot to frame andj} habit of water-drinking, like other good 


introduce the Budget; notably one that,| things, may be 


sarried to excess, is 


as he used humorously, with under-| shown by a case to which notice has 
current of bitterness, to complain, enabled | been called by the Directors of the Sutton 


Dow José and his colleagues to carry on 
the war in the Transvaal, with its accom- 
panying colossal extravagances in the 
Equipment and Stores Departments. 
Only last year the Squire was at his 
post, failing in strength, broken in 
voice, bravely conscious of the coming 
end. On Budget night Joxim, enthroned 
in seat in Peers’ Gallery associated 
through many years with the pleasant 


District Water Company. These gentle 
men have recently issued a circular, in 
which they complain of “a Consumer, 

who had been “ found to be taking water 
through his Hose and Sprinkler con 
tinuously night and day for some time 
during last summer at the rate of no less 
than 600 gallons per hour, to the serious 
inconvenience and detriment of his neigh 

bours.” 
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A BEGGAR FOR “ BART’S.” 


RaneLy does it happen, and then 
only on a very exceptional occasion 
when urgency is pleaded on behalf 
of some charitable object whose 
merit is undeniable, and its immi- 
nent need unquestionable, that Mr. 
Punch stands in the market place, 
cap in hand, an importunate beg- 
gar. In this guise Mr. Punch 
now addresses one and all, adding 
his voice to swell and strengthen 
the appeal, now being widely and 
powerfully made, for immediate 
assistance to be given to the ancient Hospital known as St. 

Jartholomew’s, or more familiarly, “ Bart's.” 

Not only is this appeal addressed primarily, as is fitting 
it should be, to the Citizens of London, but it is made to all, 
whoever or wherever they may be, whose purses, whether 
quite full or only fairly well-filled, are readily open to 
every honest appeal for alms, especially when the gift is to 
benefit those indicated to us by Providence as fit objects of 
our active compassion. Many, out of their wealth or moderate 
means, will gladly seize this opportunity for benefiting 
themselves, as they will benefit others, by their unstinting 
charity, and not a few, whose means are scarcely adequate to 
supply their own wants, may earn the reward that follows 
upon any self-sacrifice, however slight it may be, that adds a 
mite to the general fund of Five Huyxprep Trovsanp Pounps, 
the sum absolutely required for the erection of the new 
buildings which will insure the effective continuance and 
full development of the inestimable services the Hospital 
of St. Bartholomew has hitherto rendered to the sick poor 
who resort to it for relief 

The Hospital, which has had eleven Kings for its Nursing 
Fathers, is under the highest patronage, the Prince of Wags 
being its present President, in succession to his Royal father 
who, after holding the office for thirty-four years, is now, as 
Patron, evincing the warmest interest in its welfare, a fact 
that will go far to amend the grievous wrong done by that 
rapacious monarch Heyry tae E1cutra, who seized upon its 
revenues, and held them for ten years, when, on certain con 
ditions, the Hospital came into its own again, and the City of 
London restored it to something approaching its former good 
estate 

Let all give; let Colonial donors join with their brethren 
at home, for all are interested. St. Bartholomew's is a 
national institution, not merely a local charity. There has 
been no extravagance, no mismanagement, and the Mansion 
House Committee of Inquiry has placed upon record their 
opinion “that the administration of the Hospital has been 
conducted by the Governors in a wise and enlightened 
spirit, with a due regard to economy, and in the best interests 
of the patients.” 

For more than a century and a half no appeal for public 
aid has been made by St. Bartholomew's. So now that it is 
made, says Mr. Punch, let it be responded to with such 
thoroughgoing generosity as may prevent “ Bart’s” asking 
for another penny for the next two or three hundred years 
to come. 

Donations should be sent to the Right Hon. Lord Leptow, 





| Treasurer, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. Cheques 
| should be crossed the “ Bank of England.” | 








First Workman (on Budget night). What's off, Mate ? 
Second Workman. Tea. 
F.W. Ho! Thought it would have been off the Death. 


S. W. Well, anyhow, it won't worry me and you. 





A DRAMA OF DRUGS. 


(A hopeful anticipation in view of the lamentable decline of Tragedy.) 


Benotp a slump! Our artless problem plays 
And melodramas have become monotonous ; 

And yet the Tragic Muse her chance delays, 
Melpomene appears to have forgotten us. 


But why? The pushful temper of the time 
Knows of a remedy for every fraccure ; 

One that would save this really quite sublime 
Department of poetic manufacture. 


Our Posters tell by many a painted lure 
How nobly Art to useful aims is rising ; 

Our Daily Press proclaims that Literature 
Lives as a medium for Advertising. 


Then why not Tragedy? The serious Stage 
Is little suited to an idle mummer ; 
Let Actors learn the Spirit of the Age, 
And lend their talents to the réle of “ drummer.” 


The medicine-quack shall draw his crowded house 
Duly promoting Drama and Digestion, 

And prove the pathos of perverted nous :— 
“To buy—but what to buy? that is the question.” 


And lo! the future hero. Not for him 
Your ancient war of Human Will with Ate ; 

A cosmic “ Force,” a transcendental ‘‘ Vim,” 
Will furnish motives more supremely weighty. 


The plot will thicken when his soul rejects 
A Cereal Breakfast with untimely loathing ; 
The grim dénotiment come when he neglects 
A purchase of Hygienic Underclothing. 


He shall not move in murder or divorce, 

But passions equally intense, though quiet : 
His struggles of repentance and remorse 

Will follow on a misdirected diet. 


He'll read the moral, “ Do as ye are bid; 

Man must obey: another time perhaps you ‘ll 
Sever the Printed Notice from the Lid, 

And not forget the Caution on the Capsule.” 


Till finally,—when fools alone deny 

That Life depends on patent foods and potions— 
The Tragedy of Trade shall “ purify 

By means of Fear and Pity our emotions.” 








THE MOST YOUTHFUL HAMLET AND THE 
ARTFUL OPHELIA. 

“To be or not to be” is the anxious question for a new 
Hamlet. What of the old tradition shall he retain and what 
discard? Thoughtful and intelligent student of his art 
H. B. Irvine has decided well and wisely, in my humble 
opinion, both as to the amount of ancient tradition he has 


retained, and as to the novel aspect in which he wishes to | 


represent this much-discussed and—to many—still strangel) 
puzzling character. 

Hamlet is a young man fresh from the University of 
Wittenberg, where he may have taken his degree, or, being 
a Royalty, may have had it conferred upon him; and pre- 
sumably, by academical computation, he may be, by a year or 
so, the senior of his e@qualis Horatio (surname unknown), who 
is older than Hamlet by some four years and is still at 
College, having delayed to take his degree; or perhaps he 
|may be holding a scholarship. So far this is according to 
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an Oxford and Cambridge measure; just as in our time his | thrown” by the supernatural confirmation of his doubts 
Muesty, when Prince of Wages, was an undergraduate, and | revealed by the “ honest’ Ghost. 

had with him an Horatio or two, somewhat older than) In this performance at the Adelphi} the contrast between 
himself. But at Wittenberg, as at Heidelberg and similar|the real and sham lunacy is brought out into bold relief 
foreign universities, an Salilieiataidiin frequently has his| Hamlet pretends to be mad; Ophelia is genuinely mad 
semi-military duties to perform, for which he must absent| Hamlet has one fixed idea; Ophelia’s ideas are a kaleido- 
himself from College for certain definite periods, and,| scopic muddle. And there is another strong contrast, between 
desirous of an extension of leave, he may be able, as at an) Hamlet as a young inexperienced conspirator, and the King, 
English University, to obtain an “exeat” from his tutor. Such | his uncle, as an old hand at Machiavellian plots. 
an academical ticket-of-leave as I am supposing would pre-| Mr. Oscar Ascue as the wily, sensual Claudius, a thorough 
cisely satisfy the “truant disposition” of Horatio, and account faux bonhomme, is in every way the very opposite of Hamlet 
for his presence at Elsinore. If indeed one could realise Hamlet as Saaksreare himself 

Now Horatio speaks of his Prince, his College chum, as | describes him, by the mouth of his mother, the Queen, as 
‘voung Hamlet.” Nothing more natural in an elder, who! “fat and scant of breath,” then, had he survived the killing of 
has arrived at being a “scholar” of his College, when | his loved Ophelia’s father and brother, and of his own uncle, 
ordinarily mentioning the youthful sprig of royalty who had and the spectacle of his mother dying of poison, he himself 
been confided to his care, and to whom he, being to a/ might have developed into a Claudius with improved methods, 
certain extent his responsible guardian, had become sincerely | in which case Messieurs Rosencrantz and Guildenstern would | 
attached. have had a bad time of it. 

By the way, that he should be a “scholar” would render) Mr. H. B. Irvisa shows us Hamlet as the inexperienced 
his obtaining an “exeat’’ in term time all the more feasible,| youth, who, feeling he has a mission to set things right, 
and if he be a Bachelor he is free to do as he likes, needing lacks the means to the end. Sometimes he _ boyishly 
no “exeat.” Of course it may be the long vacation, and | chucks all these bothers aside, and, when one of his seriously 


Hamlet, who has been down some time and who has had intended practical jokes—such as is “the play” 
ore serious matters to occupy — i 


his mind, may have forgotten | 
the fact. 1 do not suppose that | 
SaaKSPEARE troubled himself 
much about such details. But | 
some of us like to explain | 
SHAKSPEARE to himself. 

Be this academical theory 
is it may, Horatio turns up| 
uwcidentally at Elsinore, and | 
Hamlet heartily welcomes his 
greatest friend, who is pro- 
hably some years his senior. | 
What age then does this give | ‘rational explanation of the 
Hamlet? and what Horatio? | character's extravagances. He 


Hamlet is eighteen or nine- THE SUNDAY-CLOSING MOVEMENT IN THE JUNGLE. |is a very youthful student of 
teen, Horatio is twenty-two, Tio Crecélille. “Waar! ‘Terme so csv s.seuk és: Grinid, en? | the elements of philosophy ; he 
Ophelia just on seventeen—!| 1) gave To PULL You IN.” | crudely reproduces what he 
weet but sly; while the vain * has rapidly read; he has 
and weak Queen, who married when she was about nineteen, yielded to a strong passion for the captivating Ophelia 
is a very well-preserved woman of thirty-nine, of consider-| which passion she has encouraged; and it would have 
able personal attraction, specially for the elderly, unprincipled | developed into true love but for her shallow duplicity (she 
and uxorious uncle, Claudius. is as sly and as stupid as her father in this respect), which | 
Now here you have just the cast of Hamlet as it is now Hamlet detects and with boyish brutality resents. Ophelia’s | 
given at the Adelphi. Miss Cnester represents the very sort | madness, as depicted by Miss Lity Brayroy, tells the whole | 
of Queen indicated above, a good-looking, fond, foolish, and | story of the Prince’s amour. 
somewhat skittish matron. when she is sane, this Ophelia lacks the note of tenderness, 
The Ophelia of Miss Lity Brayvoy is a thoroughly natural even of artfully simulated tenderness, it would have been 
representation of the clever young lady-in-waiting, who will | throughout a striking performance. 
not—she feels certain—have to wait long before a morganatic| Mr. Lyat. Swere is not “the tedious old fool” at Court, nor 
marriage between herself and the youthful Prince becomes is he the wise parent at home that Polonius ought to be 
inevitable. When this apparent certainty, for which she has The consequence is that the contrast between his obsequious 
lived and loved, is blown to fragments by the act of her courtliness and his admirable advice to his son J ertes, is 
lover in killing her father, her life is a blank; she realises not as marked as it should be. “ Pity 'tis, ’tis true.” 
the inner meaning of Hamlet's previous hint as to her| The stage-management, if generally good, in several | 
seeking retirement in a nunnery, and, in a second, her health | important scenes might have been very much better. 
is shattered, her brain is turned, she becomes a Madge 
Wildfire, and an irresponsible suicide; though, after her 
death, the fact of her irresponsibility, strange to say, has| “ Waaur’s your Wut?” &.—We are glad to know that 
evidently not been made clear to ecclesiastical authority.| the question of the authorship has been settled, once for 
Her untimely end impels Hamlet to confess his deep passion all, by the St. John’s Wood Advertiser. ‘‘ Hamlet,” it says, 
for the unfortunate Ophelia to his confidential friend Horatio. “by Mr. Oscar Asche, is the event of the week.” It further 
H. B. Invexe’s Hamlet is the very young Prince who would| goes on to say, very graciously, that St. John’s Wood 
have devoted his whole life to Ophelia had not his “noble|* has an interest in this play,” derived from Mr. Ascue’s 
mind,” first unhinged by his suspicions as to the tragic| residence in the neighbourhood. Happy Wood that boasts 
circumstances of his father’s death, been completely “ o’er-! so_stout an Ash ! 


succeeds 
beyond his most sanguine 
expectations, his waving of 
arms, his delight, his shout 
| ing and almost capering, are 
such exuberant expressions of 
\triumph as might be evinced 
|by a public-school boy at 
| Lord’s after his own side had 
jwon a match. With this con 
ception of juvenility H. B 
|Irvinc’s Hamlet is consistent 
throughout; and indeed this 
theory seems to afford the only 








But that, in the earlier scenes 
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WHEN MACCALLUM SLEEPS! 


ep is to a man what winding up is to a clock.” —Schopenhauer 

[ wave heard the lion roaring, I have heard a drowning yell, 

Sut to hear MacC atu snoring is a sound a’ by itsel’, 

As it comes from depths unfathomed at the evening’s gentle 
close, 

For MacCautum’s nasal organ diapasons from his toes ; 

And like infant peals of thunder with a rumbling choked 
al dl V ile 

Is the great MacC atium’s slumber Champion Snorer of Argyle. 


[ have heard the rock-bound coast-line booming back the 
angry sea, 

And a can of shaken chuckies,*—they are music matched 
with thee, 

As thy lusty leathery larynx grinds a pandemonic noise 

Till each bone within thy framework holds a trembling 
equipoise 

[ have watched thy heart, MacCattom, and have watched it 
with a smile, 

Like a plumber for a burst pipe Champion Snorer of Argyle. 


In the sound of wild Kilbrannan, where the whales and 
pellocks play, 

There is always storm at midnight, though there may he 
calm all day ; 

Where the storm comes from we know not, any more than 
where it goes, 

But there ’s deep suspicion pointing to the great MacCatium’s 
nose ; 

FY r trom caverns in his bosom to his loft and peristyle 

Gusty breezes start in tumult—Champion Snorer of Argyle. 


Years ago the mighty Cato ‘at the herring” made a pile, 

And he built a solid dwelling, in the best masonic style ; 

But it soon became a ruin, Cattum razed it with a snore ; 

Now his soporific murmurs are conducted on its floor. 

He erupts like any crater; he will make Kintyre an isle ; 

He's a rock disintegrator— Champion Snorer of Argyle! ! 
Pebbles 





POST-OFFICE TRIUMPHS. 

From the latest batch of examples of the inspired sagacity 
of the officials at St. Martin’s-le-Grand in elucidating cryptic 
addresses we select a few of the more tremendous feats. 

\ letter was recently posted at Edinburgh addressed to 

Mr. Broap Rick of Hindustan, England’s Capital. 
Will it be believed that after several weeks of zealous enter- 
prise the Post Office officials were able to deliver it safe and 
sound to the Secretary for India? Broan Rick meant Brop 
nick ; Hindustan was a clue to the particular Broprick who 
was meant, and England’s Capital, after some study, was 
reve aled as London 

Ata telegraph office in Eastcheap the other day a poor 
Portuguese handed in a message which ran thus: “Is are 8.”’ 
For hours and hours the entire staff battled with these words 
rather than send them off. At last they were rewarded. 
The foreigner meant, “It’s all right.” The telegram was 
then sent, but, unfortunately, was too late to serve its purpose. 
None the less the shrewdness of the Post Office was abun- 
dantly illustrated. 

A little while ago a letter bearing the Russian stamp 
reached London addressed to 

Nine feet eight, The Circus, London. 
There was a puzzle worth thinking about. But nothing is 
too hard for St. Martin'’s-le-Grand. The sleuth hounds set to 
work, and in a fortnight or so the missive was placed satis 
factorily in the hands of the Russian Giant at the escleaite 
whose height is nine feet eight inches to the tick. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
IN Coventry Patmore, latest addition to Hopper ayp 
Stovcutoy’s “ Literary Lives,” Mr. Epmuxp Gosse presents 
an interesting study of one man and much poetry. He has 
at his finger ends thé work of all the masters of verse, and 
his allusiveness makes charming reading. Probably there 
are few, if any, who, in these days when Mr. ALFrep Austix 
is Poet Laureate, read PATMORE. Mr. GosseE, loyal friend, 
admiring chronicler, admits as much. Under shelter of this 
confession my Baronite ventures to confess that he never 
succeeded in the attempt to read The Angel in the House 
all through. ‘Terrible to tell, this, the most popular and 
most ambitious of the poet’s work, occasionally reminded 
him of Mr. Tupper at his best. The reminiscence comes back 
in reading the passages quoted in this volume. It reached, 
we are told, a sale of a quarter of a million copies. In that 
competition Mr. Tupper won by a long neck. There is 
nothing more comforting in a wide range of amiable house 
holds than conviction of really understanding and enjoying 
reflections and observations printed in the same form as the 
outpouring of Smetiey, Keats, or Worpsworta. M. Jourpaiy’s 
shrill delight at discovering he had all his life been talking 
prose is poor compared with the pleased consciousness that 
suffuses the being of Mr. and Mrs. ALLcnicKeN when, on quiet 
Sabbath afternoons they, soothingly stirred in somnolence, 
find they are enjoying poetry. That Covenrry Patmore, in 
spite of The Angel in the House, had the soul and touch of 
the poet is testified by two charming odes, quotation of 
which enriches the volume. One is “The Toys,” the other 
“The Azalea.” Like Parwore’s better known work they 
are domestic in their topic but exquisite in workmanship 
Several portraits of a pragmatical personality, taken at different 
periods of a quarrelsome career, add interest to the book. 


The Baron will not in the least discount the absorbing 
interest that every reader will take in the strange story by 
Mr. Harris Bureanp, entitled Dr. Silex (Warp, Lock & Co 
when he expresses his well-founded opinion that those who 
love such adventures as are described in the works of Junrs 
Verne, Rosert Stevenson, Victor Hvco, River Hacearp, and 
Axtnoxy Hope, will revel in this strikingly original and 
powerfully-written romance. The author has given free 
reins to his imagination, his uncurbed Pegasus gallops 
straight ahead, clearing all obstacles; and his rider's difficulty 
must have been to determine the exact point where the fiers 
steed should be brought to a halt. From the first moment 
of the reader’s being brought under the mysterious influence 
of the gentle yet awe-inspiring heroine, he becomes her bond 
slave, the zealous partisan of her cause whatever it may be, 
and ready to do or die that “She who must be obeyed ” may 
be placed upon the throne of her ancestors. In spite of his 
enthusiasm the Baron ventures to deprecate the dénotiment, | 
as he, being the heroine’s devoted follower, would not have 
allowed this sweet lady’s fair fame to have been ever so lightly 
touched by the faintest breath of calumny, and still less 
would he have permitted her to 
own its truth. This is a pity: 
but ’tis too late to alter it, too 
late to deny the lady’s solemn 
asseveration. To do this effec- 
tively would require another 
volume. It may be that the 
Baron is too sentimental. Let 
those who, following his advice, 
read this book, judge for them- 
selves, and, be their decision 
what it may, they will thank 
him for this recommendation 
of Dr. Silex. 
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